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FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE 


AT ATTLEBOROUGH—NOW LANGHORNE 


ENGRAVED BY W. T. SMEDLEY — 1879 


"Your House of Service" 


Quakertown Ice & Storage 


“Freeze your foods, or supply your heat. 
We render service that can’t be beat.” 


Frozen Food Locker Division 
Lockers, Frozen Foods, Swift’s Meats, Containers, Paper, 
Curing & Smoking, Poultry Processing, Custom Cutting. 


Fuels Division 
Atlantic Fuel Oil, Rayolight, Gasolines, Motor Oils, Anthracite Coal 


Ice Division 
Clean, Sanitary Ice, Block or Crushed, Punch Bowls our Specialty 


BELMONT AVE. PHONE QUAKERTOWN 475 


VISIT OUR MANY SEPARATE DISPLAY ROOMS OF 


FINE FURNITURE and HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Lee & Magee Carpets—Solid Maple, Mahogany and Cherry Furniture 
by Kling & Lewisburg 


CARR’S Furniture Store 


266 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Plenty of Parking — Open 8:30 to 5:30 — Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 P. M. 
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THE PENNSBURY INN 


LUNCH — DINNER 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO PENNSBURY MANOR 
Bristol Pike, Route 13 — Follow the Signs to Pennsbury Manor 
Unusual and Attractive Facilities for Banquets, Weddings and Receptions 


Visit The Mahogany Room — The Lounge for Cocktails 


For Reservations Call 


Doylestown 3706 


Built in 1714. This Inn was a grist- 
mill which ground corn and wheat 
for the Army during the Revolution. 
Now it's a restful spot for lunch, or 
dinner. 


DINNERS—COCKTAILS 


LUNCHEONS 
OPEN SUNDAY 


The Old 


Water Wheel Jun 


Owned and Operated by Mr. and Mrs. Richard Opitz. 


On Old Easton Highway, 1 and' Miles North of Cross Keys, Doylestown 


Co 


Demarest CEDAR LOG HOMES CO. 


Dealers for Brown-lee Sectional White Cedar Log Buildings 
Summer Cottages, Tourist Courts, Recreation Centers 
Display Home open, River Road, 300 feet South of 
Washington Crossing State Park. 
Tel. Newtown 2772 P. O. Newtown, Pa. 


The Quakertown Nationa! Bank 


Organized 1877 


The Oldest Bank in Upper Bucks County 


Capital - - - - - - $150,000.00 
600,000.00 


213,727.06 


Surplus - - - - - - 


Undivided Profits and Reserves 


$963,727.06 
Third & West Broad Streets Quakertown, Pa. 


Our Deposits are Insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to a maximum of $10,000 for each Depositor 


Total Capital Accounts - - - 
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Where Are Yesterday's Flowers? 


d» DAY, while  pleasantly 
chatting with Mr. Freking, 

time turned backward — then 
in memory the writer saw and ob- 
tained the scent of the delightful 
old time flowers in a door yard in 
the upper part of the County. The 
year — 1910 — so to a 'teen age 
boy those flowers were not too vi- 
tally important, but — in 1953 — 
there is a bit of nostalgia; a long- 
inz for that long ago loveliness; 
and a frenzied search for a door- 
yard or a garden where those same 
plants are nurtured. The search 
seems in vain, for even the very 
plants seem to have passed into ob- 
livion, or else have been so hybrid- 
ized, “refined” or “improved” as to 
have lost their charm — nay, to be 
almost  unrecognizable. Perhaps 
haste; or carelessness; or !ack of 
taste; or, worst of all, irreverence 
and insensibility toward beauty — 
all products of the wasteful pres- 
sures developed by a high speed 
machine age have caused yester- 
day's flowers to disappear. The loss 


to humanity seems too high a price 
to pay, so it might behoove us to 
take thought as to the real fineness 
and real value behind those lovely 
gardens our grandparents cherish- 
ed. 

Let me add another  plaintive 
note which has a parallel in a fa- 
mous book. A score of years ago, 
I was wearily driving along a dus- 
ty road not too far away. I came 
to a fine old house — it wasn’t a 
home now, as an auction had just 
been held. The final “clean up" 
was finished but the trampled 
yard, disorder and litter remained. 
For some reason, I stopped and en- 
tered, passing a very distinguished 
lady who was just leaving. She 
was clutching a newspaper bundle 
from which peeped several of the 
lovliest daffodils I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing; and her 
eyes were brimming. 

Seated on the door step was a 
fine old gentleman — overcome by 
a wistfulness, a sadness, and the 
burden of many years. Seven gen- 


erations had lived there — “ves 
sir, but his nephew in California in- 
sisted the place be sold — he was 


too old: too old to work the place 
and too old to be there alone.” Up- 
rooted — parting with all he had 
known and all that he held dear — 
even his beloved flowers to be left 
behind. “The daffodils? — oh yes, 
they had been brought across the 
water by a bride of long ago — he 
would help me to dig some so that 
they might be loved and cherished 
— just like with the lady who just 
left.” A bil (my last bill, too!) 
changed hands; a faint smile 
brightened the fine old face and 
cast its loveliness over the place 
— and those daffodils were loved, 
cherished and cared for until war 
duties took me away from home — 
then irreverence and insensibility 
to beauty had its way. 


But this was not written to work 
on your heart strings! Who of my 
readers still grows the gelder (or 
guilder) rose in his or her door 
yard? Who still enjoys the inim- 
itable fragrance of the old sweet 
shrub? True — the modern ver- 
sion of the Callicanthus has much 
the same appearance but where is 
its perfume? 

Who knows and grows the love- 
ly old moss rose or the fabulous 
York and Lancaster, with its mar- 
velous marbled, splotched array of 
white, pink and red — about which 
so much romancing has been un- 
folded? 

Who grows feverfew, rue, rose- 
mary, basil, lavendar, together with 
a score of other herbs in the little 
plot near the door? Yes, these may 


be found in a few historical spots 
or in the rare gardens surrounding 
the homes being preserved for 
mankind, but how about our every 
day living? People still grow leeks 
— there was an article in our daily 
paper concerning saffron — and 
one does see beebalm and tiger lily 
around our older dwellings. 


But in the main, most of the love- 
liness that delighted our ancestors 
seems to be only a memory — like 
they themselves and the many fine 
things they possessed or developed 
for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children — a marvelous heri- 
tage which we seem to be rather 
prodigally dissipating. 


John Cummings, Curator Bucks 
County Historical Society. 


LITTLE AMEY 


I'd like to be 

A Scarecrow 
Those birds 

Just wouldn’t dare 
When they saw me 

In Dad’s old hat 
And grandpaw’s 
Underwear. 

D.E.F. 


Summerseat in Morrisville 
By Martha Candler Cheney 


There are small areas of earth 
that seem especially destined to be 
the scenes of historic events in 
their country, and in some special 
period. Today Morrisville is such 
an area with its promise of speed- 
ily becoming one of the great in- 
dustrial centers of the country. It 
is therefore interesting to take a 
glance back over the past of that 
spot and to recall momentous hap- 
penings there in more than one 
period, happenings especially cen- 
tering about Summerseat. 

On December 8, 1776, George 
Washington arrived at this fine, 


then new stone mansion, known as 
the Thomas Barclay house, cross- 
ing with the rear guard of bis en- 
tire Continental Army, to make 
this his first Bucks county head- 
quarters for one of the most mo- 
mentous weeks in the history of 
the Revolution. 

On January 10, 1781, General An- 
thony Wayne arrived at Summer- 
seat with two British spies and 
after a night court-martial scene 
in the parlor, the pair were hanged 
in the forecourt of the slave quar- 
ters in the north yard. This was 
one of the greatest evidences of 


Front view, 1930. 


Washingtons Headquarters 
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December 8 to 14, 1776. 


brilliant generalship on Wayne’s 
part, and a sequel to the mass 
loyalty of his destitute, discourag- 
ed Pennsylvania Line. 

In the spring of 1783, Congress 
appointed a commission to lay out 
the new National Capital city on 
the grounds rising west of the riv- 
er here, and embracing Summer- 
seat: a site favored by that body 
at an earlier date. 

In 1791, Robert Morris embark- 
ed upon carrying out his pioneer 
Town Plan for Morrisville, and 
purchased Summerseat and its 225 
acres to be included with the 2500 
which he had acquired. 

In 1789, another Signer of the 
Declaration, as was Morris, took 
over on mortgage, the Summerseat 


estate. He was George Clymer. 
The great banker, financier of the 
Revolution, “without whom Wash- 
ington could not have won the 
war", later one of the most exten- 
sive land speculators of the New 
World, was bankrupt, and already 
sinking to that final level of pov- 


erty which sent him to debtor's 
prison and hastened his death 
while the Morris Empire finally 


crumbled away. 

In 1824, the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, who a half century ago had 
ridden into Washington's head- 
quarters over on the Little Nesh- 
aminy demanding the highest com- 
mission next to that of the com- 
mander in chief, was back in Ducks 
county. He had come a young red- 


SUMMERSEAT 
Rear view looking east, 1931 after restoration. 
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head, in defiance of his king, to 
fight for the cause of liberty. Now, 
a hero to all America and one of 
the great men of his own France, 
he was back. The Blue Ballroom 
of Summerseat witnessed that 
night the most brilliant social 
event in the county’s entire his- 
tory, with the owners, the Wad- 
dells as hosts and Lafayette as 
guest of honor. 


There had been one other bid to 
further eminence for Summerseat. 
When Joseph Bonaparte came to 
America, after Waterloo, his agents 
made a bid for the estate for him, 
but at the time it was not for sale. 
Gradually, in the passing of time 
the old house declined. For nearly 
a century nothing more of note 
transpired in it. Only when it was 
reaching a stage of final ruin, civic 
energies began to be aroused in be- 
half of preserving it as an honor- 
able landmark. Finally, in 1930, 
after various moves had failed, the 
School Board bought the house as 
part of the new high school site. 
Mayor Thomas B. Stockham, of 
Morrisville, a builder, was com- 
missioned to draw up plans for re- 
storing the house to something of 
its original appearance. Thas has 
been done so far as the exterior is 
concerned. 

It was Mayor Stockham who had 
said earlier, in addressing a meet- 
ing of the County Historical Soci- 
ety, “This building is not Morris- 
ville’s, is not Bucks county’s, is 
not the Commonwealth’s, but the 
Nation’s own.” And he added that 
in his opinion Washington planned 
the strategy of the battle of Tren- 


An Easy Way 
To Serve A Quick 
Delightful Meal 


@ Chicken Pie 

@ Chicken Croquettes 
@ Chicken Scrapple 
e 
E 


Beef Pie 
Oyster Pie 


At All Good Grocers 
Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 


INSURED SAVINGS 
HOME LOANS 


Doylestown 
Federal Savings & 


Loan Association 


17 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4554 


ton within these walls. Later his- 
torical commentarians agree with 
him. 
The British Couldn’t Get Across 
The battle had been lost at White 
Plains, and on Long Island. The 
Continental army had been in re- 
treat nearly three weeks, with the 
enemy on their heels, — from Fort 
Lee, Newark, Hackensack; and 
Washington's generals could not 
hold Princeton. Now on that morn- 
ing of December  $, Washington 
came across with the rear guard 
of his army and went into what 
was then known as Barclay's sum- 
mer home at Colvin’s Ferry 
(though the name Morrisville was 
already given the settlement in the 
preceding century, from an earlier 
resident). Everyone in the county 
is familiar with the story: every- 
thing that would float had been 
gathered up as the army retreated, 
all the boats, and these were now 
hidden between Colvin’s Ferry and 
Coryell’s Ferry (New Hope). In 
that way respite was gained. But 
it was from here that Washington 
wrote that the game was almost 
up. It was one of the darkest mo- 
ments of the war. The enemy out- 
numbered the Continentals two to 


ANTIQUES 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ARMORY 
Aug. 17 - 18 - 19 
11 A. M. - 10:30 P. M. 
Closes the 19th 6 P. M. 


SHOW 


TO ORDER 
@ LAMP SHADES 
Ф TRAYS 
@ LAMPS 


HAND DECORATIONS 


Any Color or Design 
Unusual Accessories and Gifts 
For Country Living 


MAXEY'S PROVINCIALS 
Route 611, Between 
Plumsteadville & Pipersville 


one and were well and heavily Tel. Plumsteadville 2701 


armed. Victory or final defeat was 
certain, and it seemed that only a 
miracle could mean victory for 
Washington and his generals. As 
events moved swiftly toward a cli- 
max, great decisions came from 
great necessity and the victory 
which was a miracle followed with 
The Crossing on the approaching 
Christmas morning and the battle 
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The 15 Remaining Covered 
Bridges with story and the pic- 
tures has just been published in 
an attractive booklet. Will be 
mailed to you for twenty-five 
cents. Stamps or coin. Send to 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


of Trenton. 

When, on December 14, Washing- 
ton moved up to the Keith house 
on the slope of Jericho mountain 
in Upper Makefield, it was to be 
nearer the bulk of his men camped 
up-river. It is believed that the 
broader strategy of future plans 
had been made, to be filled in at 
conferences at the Thompson- 
Neely House, under the old chest- 
nut tree not far from  Coryell's 
Ferry and perhaps at the  head- 
quarters of General Fermoy also 
near there. All the plans were 
towards one end, to catch the ene- 
my off-guard which was done. 


“Only One Arnold” 

The mutiny of Anthony Wayne’s 
Pennsylvania Line at Morristown 
in 1781 was not out of disloyalty 
to their beloved leader, or to Gen- 
eral Washington, as they were at 
pains to explain. It was in final 
discouragement and hopelessness. 
Many of their families were desti- 
tute. They were paid if at all in 
continental paper so worthless that 
it is still a synonym for all that is 
without value. They were held 
after their three years had expir- 
ed. 

But they mutinied in mass with 
small exceptions, and held their 
officers at bay while they helped 
themselves to mounts and stores 
for a move on Congress with their 
story. What happened then is a 
thrlling story and it is in two parts. 
After officers and men had been 
killed, General Wayne proved his 
metal as he had already done in 
Canada. He headed his men to 
lead their march on the capital, re- 
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fusing disorder and lawlessness. 

But they did not get to the capi- 
tal. The British had not been slow 
to hear of the rebellion and forth- 
with sent two of their officers with 
written offers to the men of cash 
and pardon and liberty to go home 
with no more military duty. The 
answer was speedy and effective. 
"Let's show them that the Ameri- 
can Army has but one Benedict Ar- 
nold," one shouted, and they seiz- 
ed the spies and turned them over 
to their commander. So they came 
to Summerseat, the spies, to be 
hanged the next morning. With 
agreements reached between the 
military forces there and the sol- 
diers, a report went to Congress: 
"The Pennsylvania Line arranged 
in its former order." 


Small use of reviewing the plans 
for the national capital site since it 
was abandoned speedily, in favor 
of a more central location and one 
more agreeable to the widening 
politician constituency. 

When Robert Morris assembled 
his great acreage in what is now 
the borough of Morrisville, he laid 
out his own family seat on mag- 
nificent scale and also developed 
an industrial center on the river 
with numerous “works”. What is 
said to have been the first steam 
engine built in America was con- 
structed and set up there, and 
fourteen farm-estates were laid out 
on surrounding lands, and Sum- 
merseat became part of the whole. 

This Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, financier of the 
Revolution, and holder of many im- 
portant offices in the new Federal 


government, is said to have had 
more money and more credit than 
the Continental Army, and to have 
used both freely in the cause. Lat- 
er, he accumulated title to more 
land throughout the states than 
any other individual perhaps. Over 
expansion and unwisely chosen as- 
sociates appear to have brought 
about his ruin and final bankrupt- 
cy. 

Congressman George Clymer, a 
prominent Philadelphia figure in 
the government, and like Morris, 
one of the directors of the new 
Bank of America, took over Sum- 
merseat on mortgage, and made it 
his home for the rest of his life. 


Summerseat was the Waddell 
mansion in 1824. It had an exten- 
sive wing added and was richly 
furnished when Lafayette arrived 
as a guest. He came in a coach 
drawn by six cream-white horses 
and accompanied by a grandly uni- 
formed guard of honor and was re- 
ceived at the Delaware bridge by 
the Governor and his staff, and 


RUDI ME И 


proceeded to Summerseat to dance 
in the grand new ballroom, and to 
stay overnight. 


Today, the old house stands, 
beautifully restored and without 
the “new 19th century wing”, close 
to the high school building, under 
old shade and beautifully  land- 
scaped. One room is restored, with 
the old paneling, floors and fire- 
place, and with furniture of the 
period. For the rest, the upstairs 
has become school administration 
offices, and from the downstairs on 
a recent noontime, delicious odors 
of hot cake emerged: the domestic 
science classes were cooking. 


SUMMER NIGHT 
My neighbor shares his porch with 
me. 
In cooling darkness we can see 
A streak of light contour the hill; 
Across the top there seem to spill 
Tiny jewels, floating stars, 
That move toward us on hidden 
cars. 
Jane Gerow Olson 
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Sky Line of Bristol of the Early Days 


An old view of historic Bristol from Day's ‘‘Historical Collections’’. 
and progressive Bristol still preserves some of the quaintness of 


river front. 
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Modern 
its original 


Treasure Island — Delaware’s Enchanting Isles 


In this favored spot is still preserved the beauty of primeval forest and riv- 
er .Devoted today to the summer recreation and training of Boy Scouts, the up- 
per central island was in 1737 the home of the perpetrator of the famous ‘‘Walk- 
ing Purchase", by means of which the Penn family acquired vast territory in 
Pennsylvania that belonged to the Delaware Indians. 
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TREASURE ISLAND— 


In the Delaware River, was known as Marshall Island ‘til 1913 


There has been a great deal of 
confusion in names over the Mar- 
shall group of islands, opposite 
Tinicum Township. In this group 
the present Treasure Island was 
formerly Ridge’s Island (so mark- 
ed as early as 1832 on the Kennedy 
survey of the Delaware Division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal). Treas- 
ure Island, that part of Marshall’s 
Island (as indicated on some topo- 
graphical maps) which is occupied 
by Philadelphia Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, is a part of the 
State of New Jersey. The United 
States topographical maps indicate 
Marshall’s Island as covering sev- 
eral islands, when as a matter of 
fact the largest one is Ridge’s Is- 
land and was known as such until 
1913. 

In 1913 the Philadelphia Council 
of Boy Scouts came into possession 
of Ridge's Island and renamed it 
Treasure Island. Some years ago 
this whole question (the State own- 
ership of this island) was review- 
ed by the secretaries of the States 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the United States Topographical 
Service, the Mapping Service of the 
Post Office and the Post Office Ser- 
vice itself. There was found in the 
files of the secretary of the State 
of New Jersey a map made in 1754 
for the commissioners of the Dela- 
ware River who were commission- 
ed to clarify the ownership and 
State boundary of islands in the 
Delaware River. This map indicat- 
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ed clearly that the island claimed 
by Pennsylvania is in New Jersey 
and was an original grant from the 
proprietors of West Jersey to the 
owners immediately preceding the 
Ridge family. Treasure Island con- 
tains approximately 60 acres and 
belongs to Philadelphia Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, the money 
for the purchase of the island hav- 
ing been a volunteer gift of Mr. 
Edward Bok. The postoffice ad- 
dress of this island was Treasure 
Island, N. J. until this year, when 
the postoffice address was chang- 
ed to Pipersville, Pa. R. D. 1. 
Marshall Island opposite Erwin- 
na, Tinicum Township, has prob- 
ably had but two names. The first 
was Tinicum Island, from the In- 
dian word  Tennakonk, meaning 
“along the edge of the island". 
The name was no doubt given first 
to a camp along the shore opposite 
the island, and later to the island 
itself. It has been best and long- 
est known as Marshall Island, from 
the famous family of that name, 
who owned it for about 100 years. 
William Marshall, probably the 
first owner, died in 1757 and willed 
it to his brother Edward,the “Walk- 
er" of the Indian Purchase of 1737. 
Following the “Walking Purchase," 
Edward had moved about 1752 from 
Bucks County to Mt. Bethel Town- 
ship, Northampton County, and in 
1755 was forced by attempts on his 
life by Indians to remove to New 
Jersey. There, after his family 


was broken up by a surprise attack 
by Indians he learned of his broth- 
er’s death and of the bequest of the 
island to him. He decided to re- 
turn to his old home in Bucks 
County. Thereafter he owned it 
for about 30 years. For some un- 
explained reason William Marshall 
and Martin Marshall applied De- 
cember 17, 1808, for a patent for 
the island. The notation is as fol- 
lows: “William Marshall and Mar- 
tin Marshall, warr’t issued 18th 
Dec’r. 1810. Patented Jan’y 17th, 
1811. 116 acres 69 perches. Apply 
for an island in the river Delaware 
called “Marshall’s Island”, situate 
in Tinicum Township, Bucks 
County, supposed to contain 75 


acres”. This action was taken un- 
der a report on unappropriated is- 
lands surveyed by James Scull, 
Deputy Surveyor. The claim made 
by historians that Edward Marshall 
lived on the island appears to be 
an error. Edward, the Walker, did 
not live on Marshall Island. There 
was no house on it in his time. He 
owned it and did some farming on 
it. 

He had boats and used them to 
ferry across, but he lived in a house 
on the Pennsylvania side, which is 
still in existance. 

The Philadelphia Council, Boy 
Scouts of America have held their 
camp meetings on the island since 
1913. This summer, the registra- 


The Delaware Canal at Treasure Island 


A masterpiece of natural art worthy of a painting. 
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tion of Scouts has reached a total 
of 560 boys at one time. The camp 
is under the leadership of Louis 
Spealer, Camp Director. Every 
Wednesday night, is camp fire 
night, when many fathers of the 
scouts visit the camp. Ceremonial 
night is held every Friday when 
scouts who have earned a promo- 
tion are given their new degrees. 
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8 months for $1.00 THE RIVER HOUSE 
—————— NEW HOPE, PA. 
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Hand-decorated Tapley originals 


Dress with An Idea! styled to your taste and uses. 
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A Brief Story of the Middletown Friends Meeting 
in Langhorne 
By Margaret Hundertmark 


Truer than tradition or old folk 
tales, perhaps sounding to this 
streamlined generation like the 
diary of old Samuel Pepsys, the 
carefully written and detached rec 
ords of the Friends Meetings 
throughout Bucks County remain 
the really true record of the daily 
doings of the early colonists. For 
about ninety years of this early 
time, all the landholders around 
Langhorne were Friends, so they 
were the people who made history. 
They had the only plan of religious 
worship until 1800, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the jury ар- 
pointed by William Penn to lay off 
the first lines of the townships was 
“to meet at the Neshamana Meet- 
ing House.” 

Today the lovely old Friends 
Meeting house, the present опе 
dating back to 1731, on Maple 
Avenue — quietly withdrawn (by 
a few blocks) from the crossroads 
of Maple and Bellevue where a 
modern traffic light slows down 
the twentieth century movement 
for a few seconds — enhances the 
beauty of this main street in Lang- 
horne. Handsome trees bend down 
to bless its peace and quietness. 
The graveyard, where  neighbor- 
hood tradition has it that there 
are also the graves of those who 
died in the Battle of Trenton, is 
close by the long carriage house — 
so familiar an appendage to all 
places of worship in these early 
times. Within are the ever-pres- 
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ent white benches facing one an- 
other for First Day Meeting, and 
on the wall for the First Day school 
in bold letters the motto that 
serves for the title of this story. 

Jeremiah Langhorne, for whom 
the town of Langhorne is named, 
was a wealthy but generous man. 
In the records of the Bucks Coun- 
ty Historical Society, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1734, a subscription pap- 
er drawn by order of the Middle- 
town Monthly meeting “in order to 
have the graveyard walled in with 
stone" is headed with the name of 
Langhorne's founder as having 
agreed to pay the munificent (cer- 
tainly for those days) sum of twen- 
ty pounds. None of the others 
whose names follow agreed to pay 
more than one pound or so 

In the records of the Langhorne 
meeting, now in possession of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
there is reflected the same general 
pattern of life as we have found in 
Buckingham, Fallsington, Solebury 
and Doylestown Friends Meetings. 
All the troubles were brought to 
the Meeting for adjustment and its 


members were disciplined frequent- 


ly for going to court instead. 
Troubles about slavery and selling 
rum to the Indians were of deep 
concern to those who acted from 
the inner Light. Joseph Growden 
and Jeremiah Langhorne, both 
wealthy Quakers who owned about 
seventy slaves apiece, liberated 
their slaves before 1742 — antedat- 


ing the action of the whole country 
by over one hundred years. A min- 
ute had been sent from the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting against 
holding slaves as early as 1688. 
With an evident feeling of the re- 
sponsibility for the slaves, Jere- 
miah Langhorne arranged for their 
support in his will for many years 
ahead. 

As early as 1692 the first library 
was established in Langhorne, for 
the minutes of that year record , >» 
that “23 books having been receiv- , -. 
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ed from the printers." The first TO W PATH 


school started here was probably 


the one mentioned in a minute of HOUSE 
1693, “that a school to instruct NEW HOPE 
children be started in the Meeting Mechanic Street 
House." Like Buckingham Friends, Delightful Outdoor Dining 
the Friends school in Langhorne Luncheons — Dinners 
still carries on. Cocktails 

The well-known George Fox, Phone 378 


poen eM OR = ЗА or пао 


whose паше is almost synonomous 
with Quakerism (it was when he 
commanded the judge to “tremble DOYLESTOWN 
at the word of the Lord” during his 

trial in England in 1650 that that INN 

austere individidual retaliated by 

calling Fox derisively a “Quaker” 
— hence the early term of oppro- 


At the Crossroad of 


brium applied to the group), doubt- Beautiful Bucks County 
less spoke in this Meeting, for he 
writes in his diary of his first visit Route 202 and 611 


in 1690 of “visiting Burlington, 


Doylestow a. 
crossing the river and passing Jo- EX own, P 


seph  Growden's big house, we Air Conditioned 

crossed the Neshamana at the foot Grille 

of the lawn and spent the night Dining Room 

with Jeremiah Langhorne." Jug in The Wall 
That William Penn sat with the 

Friends in meeting here is undoubt- Bar and Cocktail Lounge 

ed. As Thomas Story in his jour- All Rooms With Bath 


nal says, “I met William Penn at 24 
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meeting in Burlington, where we 
tarried till the 29th, and then went 
to a Quarterly Meeting at Nesham- 
ana, which though not large, was 
well.” The date of eleventh month, 
1683 is given for the start of Quak- 
er meeting in Langhorne at which 
meeting it was ordered “that 
Friends bring in their certificates, 
also their births and burials to the 
next monthly meeting to be holden 
at Robert Hall’s.” 

It was Jeremiah  Langhorne's 
father, Thomas, who originally 
came here from England in 1684, 
whom “God had made an able 
minister", according to a minute 
sent to the Friends Meeting from 
England. Apparently the Friends 
in turbulent England regarded him 
highly, so said they: ... “We are 
made willing to give him up іп 
your behalf, for the distance or 
place cannot disunite from one an- 
other's help... you may be assur- 
ed that if it was not for our broth- 
erly love and the gospel’s sake... 
we would not have given him up 
to the outwardly and remote parts 
of the world, whom whether we 
shall ever see his face again vis- 
ibly, we know not." Obviously the 
solicitous Friends in England did 
not see his face again, for Thomas 
lived but three years during which 
time Jeremiah was born. 

The present Meeting House was 
built in 1731 to take the place of 
one which had burned, having been 
built in 1718 when the Friends had 
outgrown the original edifice. Sam- 
uel C. Eastburn, in his Historical 
Sketch of Langhorne and Vivinity, 
1914 (Bucks County Historical So- 
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ciety) commented upon the large 
size of the Meeting, saying, “I can 
remember when the benches of the 
present meeting house were filled 
with the help, mostly colored, who 
went to meeting with their employ- 
ers. All the troubles were brought 
to the meeting for adjustment.” 

There it is through history: 
“Force may subdue but love gains” Washington Crossing 
— instead of participation in war, Inn 


help for the wounded (the Meet- ; 
ing House was turned into a hos- Washington Crossing, Pa. 
pital to take care of the victims of 
the Battle of Trenton); instead of 
long, haranguing court trials, a 


Visit the 


For Delicious Food Amidst 
Charming Colonial 


quiet consideration of the issue be- Surroundings 

fore the Meeting; instead of bitter | 

employer — labor feuds, the work- Guest Rooms 

ers went to Meeting with the Boss; Cocktail Bar 

instead of slavery, a quiet release summer Garden 


and provision for the slaves long 
before the Abolitionists; instead of x 
worldly gain by corrupting the In- Howard S. Ellis 
dians with rum, a complete refusal 
so to do. The Friends came to 


grips with the social problems of Linoleum 

the eighteenth century realistical- Asphalt Tile 
ly, and their records prove it. 

Middletown Friends Meeting stands Rubber Tile 
far out in front in testimony to the Plastic Wall Tile 


fact that love gains. 
Venetian Blinds 


AUGUST Window Shades 
The humid night has a saw-toothed 
edge 51 West Court Street 


And the moon is a blur of light, 
Tal, dusty trees hang  listless 
hands 
As lighting taunts the night. 
Jane Gerow Olson RI ad У 55: 
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Aaron Ball, Chairmaker 


By John Cummings 


For many years speculation has 
been rife, together with a multitude 
of erroneous stories, concerning 
the man who made excellent chairs 
in Quakertown. 


Now and then a fine Windsor 
chair makes its appearance with 
A. BALL in a serrated rectangle 
stamped in the under side of its 
seat. Such a chair was the “but- 
terfüy" double rail arm chair loan- 
ed by Mr. Russell Hill at the 1952 
Autumn Meeting of The Bucks 
County Historical Society at Rich- 
land Friends Meeting House. The 
chair is here illustrated. 


The die that Ball used to mark 
his chairs is allegedly still in ex- 
istence and in Quakertown, but the 
most diligent efforts have failed to 
bring it forth. 


Who was this Aaron Ball? 
Legend said he was Aaron Ball, 
cabinet maker апа undertaker, 


born in Quakertown on October 6, 
1827, and that he died in 1909. Had 
this been the man, he was half a 
century behind the times in the 
styles he produced, as well as a 
woodworker of the tradition of the 
preceding century. 

Actually, there were three Aaron 
Balls, according to Roberts (1). 
The first of the name was a farm- 
er, who died in Richland in 1792 
(2) — obviously, not our chair- 
maker — but, the above Aaron Ball 
had a son, also named Aaron, who 
was born October 26, 1792, who 
married Sarah Jones of Plumstead, 
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and who died November 22, 1856 
(3). 

Following Roberts a bit further 
we find “In 1809 he went to Buck- 
ingham and served an apprentice- 
ship with Aaron Jones, the chair- 
maker, and established himself in 
Quakertown and carried it on un- 
til his death.” (4) Here is the docu- 
mentary evidence to back up the 
products of his skill which have 
survived. About 1815 or 1816, the 
square back Windsor was still in 
vogue — and the older man, Jones, 
had impressed on his apprentice 


the sure skill of the XVIII Century. 
Here is the man we seek. 


To eliminate the third Aaron 
Ball — first of all, we see that he 
is much too late chronologically. 
Likewise, further reference to Rob- 
erts will throw even more light (5), 
as he turns out to be the son of 
William — hence a cousin. 


On page 66 of Roberts’ book is 
pictured what 
chair, 


is quite likely a 


“Balt” which belonged to 


Lydia (Green) De Coursey. From 
time to time, examples of Balls 
work are found which prove him 
to be an honest, skillful workman, 
even though not an inspired one. 
His interesting old sign hangs 
prominently in Room Number 67 
of the Mercer Museum in Doyles 
town — and a picture of this sign 
accompanies this story. 


Original sign of Aaron Ball, now in the possession of the Bucks County His- 


torical Society. 
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CLYMER'S Buck's Largest General Store Now a Memory 


By Grace Chandler 


Clymer's, the store that for more 
than a generation lived up to its 
claim of being able “to furnish a 
home from ground floor to attic— 
and feed and clothe the family in 
it," recently yielded to the law of 
change. 

A Bucks County institution in 
the mercantile field since 1897, the 
memory is perpetuated in the hy- 
phenated name of  Scheetz-Cly- 
mer's, an emporium specializing in 
house furnishings, but the old time 
general store of national fame has 
joined the ghosts of nostalgia. 


“Try Clymer's" was the advice 
given to anyone whose search for 
a certain article was stymied by 
the “fresh out" or “don’t carry" 
head shakings of other merchants. 
There may have been an item or 
two that Clymer's didn't carry, say 
walrus teeth or real rubies, but for 
everyday needs, middle-of-the-road 
luxuries and oddments ranging, 
from cambric needles to overalls 
sized for Man Mountain Dean, the 
store was a mine of satisfaction. 

Even when Clymer's had grown 
to department store size, with sev- 
eral floors crammed with goods of 
all kinds, the village store atmos- 
phere remained. The grocery de- 
partment supplied the authentic 
odors of cheese, onions, coal oil, 
pickle brine and overripe bananas. 
The open counters permitted the 
customers to see, feel, smell, taste 
or measure to their heart's content. 
The clerks were friendly and knew 
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their stock, but they never dogged 
a customer’s heels with that per- 
sistent “Something you wish?” 
question so aggravating to the cas- 
ual shopper. 


It was not at all unusual for the 
customer, having made his choice 
in leisurely freedom, to step be- 
hind the counter, wrap his  pur- 
chase, and put the money on the 
ledge of the till. It took the super- 
markets to develop the serve-your- 
self idea to its current degree, but 
they did not invent it. The store- 
keepers of another era had long 
recognized that not all customers 
like to stand stock still, reeling off 
a ilst of their needs and have them 
slapped on the counter with imper- 
sonal speed. 


Robert L. Clymer became Bucks 
County's merchant prince when 
that term carried the connotation 
of rising in the world by pulling on 
one's own boot straps. He started 
small and grew big because his 
own personality was stocked with 
the durable goods of ambition, 
capacity for hard work, and im- 
agination in merchandizing. 

A native of Bethlehem, he was 
raised in the Ottsville area and at- 
tended school there and in Kint- 
nersville. Under the indifferent 
laws of the day, his schooling was 
sketchy. The school terms ran six 
months at the most, but young 
Robert could give only four months 
to book learning between the ages 
of 11 and 15, his earnings as a 


farm hand being needed at home. 
The earnings amounted to $3.00 a 
month. 

At 15 he started his mercantile 
career by working for his uncle, L. 
M. Althouse, in the latter’s general 
store in  Kintnersville, and ten 
years later stepped out on his own. 
With a loan of $2600 from his 
mother who thus defied the custom 
o fmaking the children wait until 
a parent's death before opening the 
purse strings, Mr. Clymer purchas- 
ed a store in Doylestown, on the 
corner of West Ashland and South 
Clinton streets. That was in 1897. 

A booklet published in 1947 to 
celebrate the store's golden jubilee 
sets forth the highlights of those 
fifty years of growth from a typi- 
cal general store to a department 
store with the largest retail busi- 
ness in the county. 

With a personnel of errand boy, 
clerk and owner, Clymer's began 
its profitable career. The store was 
opened every weekday morning at 
6 o'elock — and stayed open until 
the last possible customer could 
be counted upon to be in his bed. 

It was a day when storekeepers 


worked “from light to almost 
light" — meaning from dawn to 
within a few hours of the next 


dawn. The clerks were expected 
to show as much interest in the 
business as the proprietor did. In 
many places, the boss  exercized 
control over their habits and their 
spare time, if any; forbidding all 
minor vices as well as major ones 
and insisting upon regular church 
attendance — at least two sessions 
each Sunday. The men were warn- 
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ed against consorting with “fast 
women” — presumably those who 
advertised this degree by painting 
their faces — and against looking 
at horses with even the most in- 
nocent speculation as to which 
would come in first on a fast track. 

Such admonitions against the 
gayer life seem totally unnecessary 
viewed from today. What store 
clerk would have had the time? 

The early hours paid off for Cly- 
mer's, certainly. Located near the 
railroad station, it was a natural 
stopping place for the farmers who 
brought in milk to ship to the city 
by rail. They piled into the store 
to do their shopping — and if the 
owner wasn't up, they pounded on 
the rainspout until he was. Amid 
the rattling of milk cans and the 
neighing of horses, a large percent- 
age of the day's business was trans- 
acted. 

In those days, the streets were 
plain dirt roads, thick with dust in 
the dry season and a morass of 
mud after a heavy rain. There 
were no transit facilities except 
the railroad to bring in the pa- 
trons. The farmers had their wag- 
ons and the elite had their car- 
riages; the rest used shank's mare 
to go to the store and home again 
-— and their own backs to tote 
their purchases. 

Mr. Clymer soon realized the ad- 
vantages that would be his if he 
started a delivery service. He pur- 
chased a second-hand jagger wag- 
on for $7.50 and a knee-sprung 
horse, price unrecorded, to furnish 
the motive power. (A jagger wag- 
on was one with a spring beneath 
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and Leh’s Dept. Store, Allentown 
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the seat resting on cleats or blocks 
in the body of the vehicle. This 
shook the driver from stem to 
stern at every step of the horse, 
and while the effect was somewhat 
akin to being tossed about in a 
cocktail shaker there seems to be 
no connection between “jagger” 
and "getting a jag on.") 

A second-hand farm wagon, cost- 
ing $12.50, was obtained for haul- 
ing freight. Contrasted with the 
fleet of motor vehicles  Clymer's 
was to develop in due time, the in- 
itial equipment seems  laughable. 
It was enough, however, to please 
the patrons and to increase their 
number. The till overflowed with 
the fast-growing receipts. 

Each year, Clymer’s showed a 
steady increase in business. The 
merchandise was right and the 
prices, too. Courtesy and service, 
Mr. Clymer’s watchwords, paid off 
handsomely. 

The merchandise at the turn of 
the century consisted of the usual 
line of groceries, dry goods, ladies' 
and children's wear, notions, some 
house furnishings, hardware, seed, 
harness and stable equipment, 
dairy supplies, and sundries. The 
“sundries” covered just about 
everything else. Many of the sales 
were the typical “swaps” so com- 
mon in the days of “leg-o’mutton 
sleeves” and the “Gibson Girls.” A 
bushel of potatoes could be traded 
for a new halter; a case of eggs 
was worth a week’s groceries for 
the average family. The average 
family was by no means small. 

By 1909, Clymer’s store was rat- 
ed the second largest in Bucks 
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County. The year’s business total- 
led $57,535.06. During this time, 
Mr. Clymer took the agency for 
the Reo automobile, commonly 
known now as a “one lunger chain 
drive.” After a few years he re- 
linquished his franchise and devot- 
ed his entire time to the store. It 
was in this year that he earned his 
reputation of being “worth his 
salt" — selling more than 200 tons, 
wholesale and retail, of the univer- 
sal seasoning. 


A rating as the lorgest retail 
business in the county was reach- 
ed in 1910 and held for the subse- 
quent years. A move to larger 
quarters, at the corner of West 
State and Hamilton streets, was 
made in 1911. The process was 
gradual and in effect two stores 
were being operated at the same 
time so that the customers, always 
Mr. Clymer's first concern, could 
get what they wanted when they 
wanted it. After nearly two dec- 
ades at that location, the second 
and last move was made into new 
quarters on South Main street. 
Clymer's was now in a building of 
its own, tailored to fit its enlarged 
services and expanded depart- 
ments. 

To celebrate the move, a banquet 
for over 200 persons was staged, 
on tables strung down the full 
length of the new store. Then, with 
every last detail of the tremendu- 
ous job of building and moving 
completed, Mr. Clymer took sick. 
His physician commanded him to 
stay in his bed, banquet or no ban- 
quet. Pleadings to be permitted to 
attend this milestone in his suc- 
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er as a guest at the banquet there 3 
sat his patient. The physician or- Glass, Sporting Goods 
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Women Who Serve in Bucks County 


By Hazel 


Leadership is a rare commodity 
on the market of human relation- 
ships where there are so many to 
be led and so pitifully few to as- 
sume the responsibility of leading. 
This is true not only in the spheres 
of education, politics, religion, in- 
dustry, and commerce, but in the 
fields of organizations devoted to 
service. 


It would be almost impossible to 
give an accurate figure which 
would represent the number of 
women in Bucks County who volun- 
tarily serve this community by af- 
filiating themselves with such or- 
ganizations as the American Can- 
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M. Gover 


cer Fund, American Red Cross, 
Community Chest, March of Dimes, 
to name a few. Approximately 820 
women volunteers work with the 
Girl Scout organization in various 
capacities, 284 of them as leaders 
or assistant leaders. These leaders 
devote at least four hours each a 
week or an astonishing total of 
nearly 5000 hours a month. Since 
the first Girl Scout Troop was 
formed in Bucks County, thousands 
of women have served as leaders 
and in many other positions. 

Mrs. Howard H. Antrobus of 
Lurgam Road, New Hope, has been 
on the Committee for Troop 28 of 


Miss Elizabeth Berger in Center 
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Morrisville since 1931 and when 
leaders could not be found, served 
in that capacity as well. She gave 
invaluable assistance in organizing 
the Bucks County Council when it 
was started in 1946. Her daughter, 
Mrs. L. Ivine Smith of Buckman- 
ville, followed in her footsteps and 
has been interested in scouting for 
over 18 years. 


Because there was no Council in 
Bucks County when the Girl Scout 
movement started, women with 
growing girls would form a troop 
and go to the Council in New York, 
Trenton, or Philadelphia to get as 
much information as they could, 
bringing home armsful of literature 
to study. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Lindsay of Rich- 
boro was a leader of one of the 
first troops to be formed in this 
manner. Realizing that an increas- 
ing number of troops being formed 
in a rather hit-and-miss manner 
needed the assistance and super- 
vision of a local council and a well- 
trained staff, Mrs. Lindsay became 
chairman of a committee to bring 
a Council to Doylestown, the coun- 
ty seat. After several months of 
intensive work, the committee was 
successful in convincing the Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York 
and in 1949, a trained staff was in 
operation. The Council itself was 
organized in 1946. No longer a 
leader, but making use of her past 
experience in advertising, Mrs. 
Lindsay is an active member of the 
Public Relations Committee and 
assists the various troops in their 
money-making efforts by designing 
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window displays and unusual post- 
ers. 

Another well-known and capable 
leader is Miss Elizabeth Berger, a 
teacher, who in spite of the work 
involved in her profession and 
home duties finds time to be a 
leader of an intermediate troop, 
Forest Grove. She has been chosen 
as one of the twelve United States 
representatives to the International 
Conference for Leaders this sum- 
mer. There will be twelve repre- 
sentatives from other countries at 
this conference, the purpose of 
which is to bring together people of 
different backgrounds to exchange 
knowledge and create better  un- 
derstanding among countries. 


Within the confines of this аг- 
ticle it is impossible to name the 
many women who have so success- 
fully demonstrated their  willing- 
ness to serve their respective com- 
munities. 
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The Siamese Twin Townships 


By Audubon R. Davis 


Two hundred and fifty years ago 
the Courts of Bucks County, acting 
as surgeon extraordinary, by the 
simple act of allowing Southamp- 
ton to elect its supervisor of Roads, 
separated the Siamese twin town- 
ships of Warminster and South- 
ampton. Two individuals were 
created from what had been one in 
all but name. 


It is almost impossible to say 
when the first arrivals in this vicin- 
ity came or who they were. 
Records were not a thing of prime 
importance and the question of 
who was first did not become of 
moment until descendants had lei- 
sure to make it so. The Thomas 
Holme map of 1681, dated one year 
before the arrival of Penn, shows 
a tract almost identical in outline 
with the present townships, but 
does not name it. The names of 
land holders are given, and it is 
interesting to note who had land 
here before the arrival of the pro- 
prietor. Among these were Richard 
Ingelo, R. Snead, R. Vickris (Vick- 
ers), John and Charles Jones, Ben- 
jamin English, Abel Noble, James 
Potter, George Randall, Nathaniel 
Allen, John Hart, John Bush and 
William and Mary Binghey. 

In the Proceedings of the Provin- 
cial Council for 1685 we find the 


townships given their individual 
names, but they were not, then, 
organized political subdivisions— 


merely settlements named for easy 
identification. It is evident, from 
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from Milford Square to this loca- 
tion 66 years ago. Has served the 
folks of this area faithfully at the 
same location. 
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WATCH REPAIRING 


212 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
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QUAKER TRAVEL 

BUREAU 
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211 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Ра. 
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334 W. Broad St. 


à | kertown, Ра. 
| IRINGH 242 
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Grandfather 
Clocks Repaired 


the Holme map, that the boundar- 
ies of the townships were laid out, 
tentatively at least, as early as 
1691, but when they were named is 
a moot question. 

A jury for laying out Townships 
was appointed in 1692 and ends 
its report by concluding, “South- 
ampton and the lands about it, with 
Warminster, one.” This can mean 
only that the two named locations 
were considered, by that jury, as 
one township. This was the fact 
for several years as far as munici- 
pal governmental organization was 
concerned. Then, in 1703 the 
courts authorized Southampton to 
elect its own Supervisor Roads, 
thus making twoofficial townships 
out of what had been one township 
with two names. It is from the 
date of this court action that War- 
minster and Southampton date 
their individual origins. 

While the towships each had 
what must have been the most im- 
portant public official at the time— 
a supervisor roads—their full sepa- 
ration was not completed until 
1711. In that year inhabitants of 
Southampton petitioned the courts 
to be entirely separated from War- 
minster in assessments and the 
collection of taxes. The Court or- 
dered that the said petitioners, 
with the lands of James Carter, 
Ralph Dracot, and Joseph Tomlin- 
son," be in future one ttownship 
and have a consable appointed to 
serve therein." Court records show 
a further petition of the inhabit- 
ants of Southampton in the March 
term, 1712, to be allowed to remain 
a separate township. 
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Soon after settlement the Friends 
petitioned for a meetting and on 
April 1, 1686, this was granted. A 
general meeing for worship once 
a week was ordered at James Dil- 
worth’s house. The sect has never 
been strong enough to warrant 
building a meeting house in the 
township, and most go to Middle- 
town or Byberry. 

Soil and location invited settle- 
ment and new residents flocked in. 
Among the later settlers may be 
mentioned John Shaw and Clement 
and Jeremiah Dungan. The Dun- 
gans were sons of the Rev. Thomas 
Dungan who came too Bucks Coun- 
ty from Rhode Island in 1682. Set- 
tling at Cold Spring, near Bristol, 
he founded there, in 1684, a Bap- 
tist congregation, the first in the 
state. His two sons later moved 
into Southampton, while his daugh- 
ter, Rebecca, married Edward 
Doyle, of the family for which 
Doylestown was named, in 1702. 

In 1705, "Thomas  Callowhill, 
Penn’s father-in-law, who gave his 
name to an important street in 
Philadelphia’s Northern Liberties, 
took up 417 acres by warrant. This 
land was in the upper part of the 
township and was bounded by 


Street Road and the Warminster 
line. Davisville lies on a portion of 
Callowhill’s holdings. Thomas and 
Richard Penn inherited the tract 
from their ancestor and conveyed 
149 acres of it to Stephen Watts 
in 1734. 

This Stephen was the youngest 
son of the Reverend John Watts 
of Lower Dublin. The family was 
destined to become important and 
prominent in the township. Stephen 
Watts’ youngest son, Stephen, was 
author of “An essay on the recipro- 
cal advantages of a perfect union 
between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies,” which was 
published in 1766. About 1770 he 
removed tto Louisiana—settling in 
Baton Rouge, where he became 
Master in Chancery, Recorder of 
Deeds for the English on the Mis- 
sissippi River and the King’s At- 
torney for Baton Rouge, dying 
there in 1788. His daughter, Mar- 
garet Cyrilla Watts, married Gen- 
eral Manuel Gayaso de Lamos, Gov- 
ernor of the Spanish Colony at 
Natchez and, after 1797, Governor 
of Louisiana. 

Benjamin Duffield, an early set- 
tler in Southampton, also married 
a Watts, and their grandson, Ed- 


BUCKS COUNTY ART 
The Annual New Hope Summer Show 


of Paintings and Sculpture 
Works by some of America’s finest artists will be on display at 
PHILLIPS MILL, NEW HOPE, PA. 
Daily except Monday from 1:30 to 5 p. m. 
June 14 through August 16 


$5 


ward Duffield, achieved distinction 
as an associate and friend of Rit- 
tenhouse and one of Franklin’s 
executors. The first conference on 
the subject of American independ- 
ence was said to have been held 
in his town house, at 5th and Mar- 
ket Streets, Philadelphia. 

The late General William Watts 
Hart Divis, founder of The Bucks 
County Historical Society, was also 
related to this family which con- 
tributed so many persons of note 
to history. His paternal ancestor 
in Southampton was John Davis, 
also a soldier. This John Davis 
was at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Paoli, and Monmouth. He passed 
the winter with our forces at Val- 
ley Forge, was wounded at the 
block-house on the Hudson, and 
helped carry LaFayette to safey 
when he was wounded at Brandy- 
wine. When Andre was hanged, 
John Davis was one of the guard 


at the gallows. He helped storm 
Stony Point and was present at 
Yorktown. Returning from Revolu- 
ttionary service, he married Ann 
Simpson, daughter of William 
Simpson of Buckingham. Through 
this marriage, the Davises are con- 
nected with the family of Ulysses 
Simpson Grant. 

John Davis' second and third 
child, John Jr., married Amy Hart, 
a daughter of Josiah and Amy 
Watts Hart, and niece of William 
Watts, for whom her illustrious 
son was named. This John Davis, 
Jr. settled at what is now Davis- 
ville. He was congressman from 
this district, surveyor of the port 
of Philadelphia and served in tthe 
volunteer militia in the War of 
1812. His son, William Watts Hart 
Davis, was born in 1820 and be- 
came the most noted of the Davis 
clan. 

In 1853, General Davis was ap- 


SOUTHAMPTON BAPTIST CHURCH 
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pointed, by Franklin Pierce, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 
with whom he had served in the 
War with Mexico, Attorney-General 
for tthe territory of New Mexico. 
As a result of this tenure of office, 
General Davis wrote “El Gringo,” 
a histtory of the region that is 
considered, today, one of the finest 
pieces of western American in 
existence. On his way to New 
Mexico, General Davis broke his 
rrip to spend sometime at Harts- 
ville, Texas. There he visited a 
Simeon Hart who had given his 
name to the place. Hartsville, 
Texas, is now El Paso, Texas, but 
little can be found of the Simeon 
Hart for whom the place was orig- 
inally named. Mrs. Frank L. Con- 
nard of Buckingham, worked very 
hard foor the Historcial Society in 
trying tto relate Simeon definitely 
to General Davis, and presented 
a Hart genealogical chart to the 
Society, but no very definite re- 
lationship has been proven. 

As a historian, General Davis 
won the approval of the most noted 
historian of his day and age—a 


man not now widely famous, but 
a man responsible for much of our 
modern attitude toward historical 
writing and research—George Ban- 
croft. The library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society has Gen- 
eral Davis’ copy of Bancroft's “Ніѕ- 
tory of tthe Unied States," present- 
ed tto him by its eminent author. 

Another descendant of the Watts 
family hailing from Southampton 
was the late Theodore Search. 
Great-grandson of  Christtopher 
Search, who came into the town- 
ship in 1750, Theodore Search was 
among the founders of the “Тех- 
tile School of Art" in Philadelphia, 
later absorbed by the “Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Arts,” and now housed 
spaciously on Henry Avenue in 
Germantown. 

Many Moravians and Dutch came 
early into the township. The Dutch 
were solid people, ardently patri- 
otic during the Revolution, and 
their descendants linger on in the 
County. Most Dutch names are now 
Anglicised, but their Low Country 
origin remains apparent in forms 


Woodrow W. Wehrung 
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Bulldozing 


“Specializing in Farm Ponds” 


Phone: Ferndale 2-6311 
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“Complete Sewage System Installed” 


Ottsville, Pa. 
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like Van Horn, van Artsdalen, 
Wynkoop, and other familiar patro- 
nymics. Тһе Dutch were large 
slave holders while the institution 
lasted in Bucks County and many 
took their slaves to battle with 
tthem in the Revolution. Judge 
Wynkoop, while not of Southamp- 
ton, was of Dutch origin, and had 
nine slaves at one time—the great- 
est number held by a single per- 
son in the County. 

Because of the large number of 
Dutch in the township the estab- 
lishment of a church for them be- 
came essential. A low Dutch Re- 
formed congregation was establish- 
ed near Churchville on the Bristol 
Road. This is the third, if not the 
second, oldest denominational con- 
gregation in the County. It was 
originally “Neshaminy,” or as the 
old Dutch records have it, “Sam- 
many" and *Shammony" congrega- 
tion. Exactly when its Church was 
put up cannot be determined, but 
there was a church building on the 
Street Road, Southampton, at what 
is now Feasterville, and one at 
Richborough. The denomination it- 
self was known as “The Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church in North 
America," but the name was soon 
changed to “Reformed Church in 
America." Presbyterian in govern- 
ment and Calvinistic in doctrine, it 
is the oldest branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church in America, having 


been established in New York in 
1610 when tthe Dutch settled 
Manhattan. 


The first pastor in Churchville 
was Paulus Van Vleck, chosen in 
1710. He was followed about 1730, 
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or the truckload! 


Your order will receive 
our careful attention re- 
gardless of size. So don’t 
hesitate to come in and 
talk over that special 
project you have in minc. 
We can help with both 
ideas and materials. 


Nyce Planing Mill 


Everything To Build Anything 
PHONE 276 DOYLESTOWN 


by the Reverend Peter Henry 
Drotius, whose dissipations soon 
alienated his congregation when 
he was forced tto leave. In 1752, 
after an interragnum of four years, 
the Reverend Jonathan Du Bois 
became pastor. The terms of his 
contract called for services in the 
churches in North and Southamp- 
ton during the long days of the 
year. For these services he ге- 
ceived 50 pounds per year, a house 
and 17 acres in Byberry, a saddle 
horse, and eight Sundays a year 
to himself! The Reverend Henry 
Melchoir Muhlenberg visited these 
congregations during the summer 
of 1754. He preached three ser- 
mons for six weeks, one in Dutch, 
one in German and the third in 
English. 

The Southampton Baptist Church, 
which tthe Watts and Davis fami- 
lies attended, was the seventh of 
its denomination in the Province. 
The oldest schoolhouse in the 
township, possibly in the County, 
was organized in this Church. The 
building erected for school pur- 


poses was there in 1765, but was 
fee. George MacReynolds says this 
thought to have been built in 1750. 

Southampton had a black lead 
mine which was famous. General 
Davis, in his “History,” says the 
lead was discovered by a Drackett 
in about 1750 and that the Drac- 
ketts were probably of French 
origin, coming into the township 
before 1712. In the 1711 petition, 
mentioned above, the Court ordered 
the lands of Ralph Dracot to be 
included as part of Southampton 


Township, so there is every likeli- 


hood the Drackett who discovered 
black lead in 1750 on tthe farm of 
John Naylor, and worked his find 
illicitly for a while, was related to, 
or descended from the Ralph 
Dracot. At any rate, the Drackett 
of the lead mine was a slightly dis- 
reputable, but harmless enough, 
chap who mined lead from John 
Naylors land at night, carefully 
hiding all traces. of his activities 
and selling the lead in Philadel- 
phia. When  Naylor discovered 
what was going on, he good na- 
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turedly allowed Drackett to con- 
tinue his operation, perhaps for a 
was of such good quality it com- 
peted successfully with black lead 
froom other places in the European 
market. Lead was being mined in 
Southampton within the memory 
of General Davis, and Sanford Cun- 
ningham, Jury Commissioner of 


Southampton, has assured the 
writer he has seen the Drackett 
workings in prowling about the 
township. 


This very inadequate account of 
Southampton—one of the Siamese 
twin townships of Lower Bucks, 
will be followed by an equally in- 
adequate sketch of its counterpart, 
Warminster, in the near future. 


Paintings of Ranulph Bye and 
Joseph Crilly are exhibited in the 
lobby of the. Bucks County Inn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Subscribe to the Traveler 
8 months for $1.00 
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Ed's New Modern Diner Restaurant 


ON ROUTE 202 — : 


— DOYLESTOWN, РА. 


DELIGHTFULLY AIR CONDITIONED 
WE SERVE THE VERY BEST AT ITS BEST 


Arthur W. Treffinger & Son 


Funeral Home 


20 - 22 N. Ambler Street 
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As Old as 1909 
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OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP AT DAVISVILLE 


The “STORE OF SERVICE” for over a Quarter Century 
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A Man Four Square - S. J. Perelman 


Are you the sort of person who reads Shakespeare at leisure, or is Joyce 


your dish of tea? 


proponents of doom and fear with statements of faith, quips or sallies? 
What does matter is that there are medicines for all 


really doesn’t matter. 
ills, and laughter is one of the best. 


sophisticated, wise humor which is the gift of S. J. Perelman. 


Do you enjoy tragedy, or do you prefer to meet today’s 


It 


Case in point—the provender of literate, 


For a dose 


you need reach no further than your library shelf, your nearest bookstall, 
or merely pick up the the latest issue of The New Yorker. 


“For my money... 


“For my money Perelman is the 
dew on the rose and the first blush 
of dawn on the eastern horizon, 
also the second and third. He is 
the music of the spheres, the poor 
man’s friend, and the cat’s pajamas, 
the yeast in our body politic and a 
man four square,” says Frank Sul- 
livan. When one man speaks like 
that about another its news 
enough, but when one humorist 
speaks thus about another humor- 
ist and the latter is practically 
your neighbor, it’s clearly time to 
do something about it. 

That’s precisely what we did 
the other day. We got on our 
high  horse—which is decidely 
mechanized—and went cavorting 
down county (near Erwinna, Upper 
Bucks, to be exact) to beard “the 
poor man’s friend" at his farm. 
Let us add quickly and parentheti- 
cally, that we find ourselves in the 
same position as the crities who, 
"when faced with reviewing his 
books, almost automatically try to 
write funny." It seems a hazardous 
effort in view of the size and qual- 
ity of Perelman's coterie of read- 
ers, so we'll make an honest effort 
to forsake the humorous vein and 
give you a straight forward account 
of our meeting with S. J. P. We 
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S. J. Perelman, an angular study 
by E. McKnight Kauffer 


would be brash indeed to bandy 
words, funny or otherwise, in con- 
nection with a writer of whom a 
little English bookshop once ad- 
vertised that “they had a full stock 
of the best writing in the English 
language from Chaucer to S. J. 
Perelman." 


On the Erwinna road that leads 
from Ottsville lies the Perelman 
farm in a valley entered by a wind- 
ing dirt road which could well 
serve as a moat to a castle—it is 


Home of S. J. Perelman, near Erwinna, Pa. 


that uninviting. As far as we could 
see the farm boasted no witticism 
by way of a name. It would seem 
that Mr. Perelman’s home is his 
castle—remote, secluded and un- 
advertised. The house is entirely 
surrounded by a white rail fence, 


its plainly constructed stone and 
clapboard walls hidden by tall 
shade trees—a pleasant modest 
home. 


Attracted to Upper Bucks County 
by its natural beauty, and because 
many of his friends had already 
moved into the area, Perelman 
told us he bought his farm in 1931. 
It is now his only home. But he 
keeps his home and his business 
in two separate places, maintain- 
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ing a workshop outside the white 
fence. It was there that we first 
encountered him, for he challenged 
us as we drove up. What we be- 
held was a man dressed in shorts 
and other rough country clothes. 
We thought him probably the 
farm manager, but it was the squire 
himself. He received us in his 
office building with his friendly 
dog at his heels. The dog, possibly 
a French poodle, was comfortably 
ungroomed like his master. We 
wondered whether the dog’s sense 
of humor refiected that of its own- 
er, but were side-tracked on this 
issue because of its gallant canine 
interest in our little girl poodle. 

S. J. (Sidney Joseph) Perelman 


was born in Brooklyn February 
Ist, 1904. He attended Brown Uni- 
versity. In his earlier years he 
was a contributor to Life, Judge 
and College Humor. But the New 
Yorker of October 25th last year 
gives a better description of S. J.’s 
attainments than the cold Who's 
Who sort of statistics. It says: 
"For 24 years S. J. Perelman has 
been waging a guerilla war against 
stuffiness, insincerity, and ordinary 
idiocy. His secret weapon is the 
English language, which he has 
trained to perform incredible feats 
of humor and brilliance. His prov- 
ince is the whole world of folly, 
which gives him the largest piece 
of territory extant." 

Perelman celebrated July 4th, 
1229 by marrying Laura Hunt in 
Iioilywood, where both were work- 
ing. Since then they have collabo- 
rated from time to time and they 
are now working on a new book 
together. He told us that his own 
current writings go almost (?) ex- 
clusively to THE NEW YORKER. 


See The 


MAYTAG AUTOMATIC 


Gets Clothing Really Clean 


529995 


Liberal Trade in 
Easy Terms 


(Immediately upon our return we 
sent our subscription to New 
York.) 

We did not meet Mrs. Perelman 
or the three heirs, but hope to have 
better luck next time. They were 
off on a jaunt in the family station 
wagon just as we arrived. So we 
confined our visit to the business- 
like environment of the separate 
work room. 

Like most humorists, S. J. Perel- 
man makes no effort to be a funny- 
man in his private life. We made 
several abortive attempts to stim- 
ulate the master into the state- 
ment of some Perelmanism which 
we could quote for your pleasure, 
but you know how talk in the 
country seems to hinge on country 
life. 

"And what do you raise here at 
your farm?" we asked finally, in 
a sort of parting repartee. 


"We raise oatmeal," said S. J. 
Perelman. 
Did we detect the sound of 


laughter? 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Authorized Sales - Service for Maytag 


Cross Keys 
DOYLESTOWN 
Tel. 5611 


OPEN DAILY 9-6 
Friday, Saturday 
Until 9 P. M. 
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Class of Miss Carrie Ozias, 1899. Quakertown School 

Those identified are, John Kernechel, John Fretz, Jennie Frey, Mabel 
Sonder, Eva Reed, Mabel Kline, Jennette Fluck, Florence White, Carrie 
Edwards, Tillie Loux, Monroe Reed, Ethel Heller, Laura Haigh, Bertha 
Tice, Bertha Fisher, Caroline Blank, Adin Nicholas, Lloyd Taylor, Ger- 
trude Gussman, Pearl Fisher, Ethel Ball, Eva Jacoby, Miss Carrie Ozias, 
John Hanselman, Howard Rabb, Norman Shelly, Ed Cressman, Lloyd 
Deugler, Walter Hixon. Mr. Wimmer, a teacher. — Picture Page 45 


QUAKERTOWN 
BUILDING & LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
the Co»cesestoxa Cw sinuci 1886 


128 E. BROAD ST. PHONE 1268 


Save Profitably With Us 


Save Any Amount, Anytime. 


Current Dividend 3% Per Annum 


National Agricultural College 
Courses co-ordinating theoretical and practical 
agriculture and general education leading to the 


Bachelor of Science Degree. 


Write to — Dean of Students, Farm School P. O., Pa. 
For Catalogues. 


THE TINICUM SCHOOL 1900—SEE PICTURE PAGE 47 


ist. row: Leidy Lewis, Charles Henry, John Cope, Lillie Benner, Florence 
Henry, Carrie Fetzer, Bertha Henry, Clarence Baringer, Mamie Landis, Martha 
Foulke; 2nd. row: Harry Souder, Levi Stumb, Jennie Smith, Emma Long, An- 
nie Benner, Lillie Ahlum, Carrie Stumb. 3rd. row: Chester Foulke, Leidy Stumb, 
Charles Deitz, Robert Baringer (teacher), Francis Hartman, Clara Baringer, 
маат a Charles Buzby, Henry Long, Lewis Kolb, Katie Souder, Ag- 
nes Schaffer. 
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Sommer’s Cigar Factory, 


Picture Taken 


in 1899 
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SOMMERS CIGAR FACTORY 1899 


1st. row: Clarence Viehman, Herb Tompson, Chas. Shaddinger, Henry Se- 
christ, Paul Sryder, Milton Weidenmeyer, Cal. Kernechel, Walter Sacko, John 
Sto! eback. 2nd. row: Rebecca Berner, Rose Morgan, Martha Wambold, Minnie 
Jacoby, Mrs. Mary Biee, Amanda Bean, Sallie Landis, Ida Lester. 3rd. row: 
tena Dengler, Annie Becch. Hattie Blee, Lizzie Shaddinger, Kate Zetty, Mar- 
tha Steinbach, Sanford Yost. Amanda Schular, Lizzie Rapp, Ella Shupp. 4th. 
row: Mary P:uck, Katie Besch. Laura Reinhard, Carrie Nicholas, Mary Whales, 
Mary Bush, Alice Kernechel. 5th row: Mary Shaw, Addie Taylor, Mrs. Elwood 
Sell, Mrs. Chas. Hoffman, Gertrude Weierbach, Hattie Edwards, Lottie Shaw, 
Oliver Hunsberger, Mame Deitrich, Mrs. Harry Rhodes, Irene McManus, Katie 
Dengler. The three men on the left: Ed. Sommers, Wm. Landis, Frank Ran- 
denbush. 
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BEDSPREADS and DRAPES $5.50 each 


COLORS 
ROSE — BLUE — GOLD 
RED — HUNTER =— WHITE 


Single and Double Bed Size 
Matching Tiebacks 80 x 90 


DEATERLY'S DEPARTMENT STORE 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Milton Віват & Son avakertown, РА. 
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It’s always excitement time when 
you give or receive the most 
beloved of all gifts— 
FURS—by Ват 
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Buyer's Guide 


Playhouse Galleries 
Fine Works by Bucks County Artists 
and Changing One-Man Shows 
Daily 1 to 5:30 
Playhouse Galleries Playhouse 


Playhouse Lane, New Hope, Pa. 


ANTIQUES 


Martha Hill Hommel — The Gargoyle, 
R. R., Richlandtown, Pa. 


Edna's Antique Shop — Pattern Glass, 


Goblets, China, Furniture — Dealers 
and Collectors Welcome — Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 


THE CARVER'S, Ivyland, Pa. 
Early American antiques bought 
and sold. 


Della M. Clark ‘‘The Barn" — New 
Hope, Pa. 

Rowland's, General Antiques, Buck- 
ingham, Pa. Entrance оп both 


Routes 202 and 413. 


Children's Shop 


THE CHILDREN'S SHOP carries a 
complete line of children's wear from 
infants to teen-age. 


112 E. BROAD ST. 
Phone Quakertown 988. 
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SPORTING GOODS 
JOHNNY SMOLL'S 
SPORTSMAN'S SHOP 
406 N. Broad St. 
Phone 1308-W Quakertown, Pa. 


PAPER HANGING 


LET ME DECORATE your rooms 
with the new, beautiful and sensa- 


tional 1953 wallpapers. Bon-Ton, 
Asams, United, Shoemakers and oth- 
ers. Free estimates. 


F. KIRKPATRICK, 
Phone Quakertown 170-R 
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THE NEW HOPE EXCHANGE 
wants hooked rugs, children's dresses, 
stenciled tableeloths, tea cakes and 
petits fours on consignment. Call 
New Hope 2251, or write 

HARRIET WENTWORTH, 
New Hope Enchange, New Hope, Pa. 


GIFT SHOPS 
QUAKER DISPLAY MART. Gifts 
for all occasions. Items of beauty for 


home and garden. 


ROUTE 309 & W. BROAD ST. 
Phone 770 


Bill's Flower Shop 


Flowers for 
Every Occasion 


GIFTS 
GREETING CARDS 


Palace Theatre Building 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: Store 508-M 
Residence 508-J 


A Complete Floral Service 


WESTEND 
MEAT MARKET 


LANDIS & FOULKE 


11 S. MAIN ST. 
QUALITY MEATS 
Phone 205 — We Deliver 


Quakertown Laundry 
The Family Laundry 


115 South Second Street 
Phone 994 Quakertown, Pa. 


FRED A. REED 
17/5 W. Court St. 
Doylestown 
YORK OIL BURNERS 
HEATING 
Phone 5829 & 3729 


HEN'S RESTAURANT 


HATFIELD, PA. 


THE FINEST FOODS — BANQUET FACILITIES 
YOU DESERVE WHAT WE SERVE 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
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Qao Kev toen, Pa, 


Colonial Convalescent Home 


State Licensed 
For Chronic, Elderly and Convalescents 


24 Hour Nursing Care 


Reg. Nurses in Attendance 


Delicious Meals, Pleasant Surroundings, Reasonable Rates 


1408 W. Broad St. 


Quakertown 1170 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Try It in Your Own Home 


FREE ror THIRTY DAYS 


NEWEST 1953 PHILCO HOME FREEZER 


See For Yourself 
How You Can 


live Better. 


How You Can 
Save On Your 


Food Budget. 


Should you desire to keep the freezer after the trial period 


. You get 550 worth of Foods as a Bonus 


No Charge For Delivery—No Charge For Installation 
No Charge For The Philco Freezer 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


240 West Broad Street Quakertown, Pa. 
Open Friday and Monday to 9 P. M.--Saturday to 6 P. M. 


